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I 54 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

Die Visionen des Hermas, die Sibylle und Clemens von 
Rom : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur. Von Dr. Daniel Volter, Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Amsterdam. Berlin : C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1900. Pp. 54. M. 2. 

In this essay Professor Volter has undertaken the investigation of 
the first of the three* parts of the Shepherd of Hermas, viz., the 
"Visions," and arrives at the conclusion that they consist of a Jewish- 
proselyte apocalypse with Christian interpolations. The proselytic 
groundwork is assigned to the time of Domitian, or soon after, on the 
basis of resemblance to Fourth Esdras, and references to persecution of 
proselytes ; while, as the Shepherd reflects neither the monarchian epis- 
copate nor a highly developed Gnosticism, the Christian interpola- 
tions must have been added before the middle of the second century. 
The Christian interpolator may even be identical with the proselyte 
author. More particularly, the first two visions were originally Sibyl- 
line revelations of Jewish origin, and the Clement mentioned in them 
was really no apostolic Father of the Christian church, but a Jewish 
proselyte. The only express quotation in the first two visions is from 
a Jewish apocalypse. The ascetic injunction to Hermas henceforth to 
live with his wife as with a sister reflects Essene asceticism. The 
writer's view of life after death reflects the teachings of Enoch, and the 
representation of the church as founded at creation is Jewish rather 
than Christian. 

The persons addressed in Visions I and II are Jewish proselytes, 
among whom the Sibyl still enjoyed the respect due to a prophetess, 
and who probably composed an organized body at Rome only loosely 
connected with the Jewish church, resembling the societies of the 
o-e/8d/x.«voi $tbv vftarov found in the northeast of the Delta early in the 
Christian era, and later in Cappadocia and Palestine. To such 
proselyte societies, now become independent, a certain Clement is to 
send the little book put in his hands by Hermas. Clement thus seems 
to have been an elder of the society. In support of this, recourse is 
had to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, where, according to Volter, 
chap. 26 of homily 6 should follow chap. 6 of homily 4, what inter- 
venes being an interpolation. Thus restored, the writing proves to be 
a Jewish Clementine. Such a document thus lay at the basis of the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature, and the Jewish Clement of Rome who 
appears in this document is conclusive proof that the first two visions 
of the Shepherd are not of Christian origin, but sprang from the circles 
of Jewish proselytes at Rome. 
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In his main contention Volter does not differ much from Spitta ; 
but Spitta's dismissal of the Clement of Vision II as an unknown per- 
son Volter considers too simple. According to Volter, this Clement, 
who was really an elder in a synagogue of proselytes, came, in the 
later Christianizing of the document in which he was embalmed, to be 
regarded as a Christian worthy who had performed some quasi-literary 
function in the early Roman church, and to him a subsequent age 
accordingly ascribed the letter known to have been sent by the church 
at Rome to the Corinthians. Professor Volter intimates that similar 
processes applied to the "Mandates" and "Similitudes" of Hermas 
would yield similar results, and in this he is probably right. 

Against all this, one may note, first, the entire absence of external 
evidence for the theory, for the alleged evidence from the Pseudo- 
Clementines rests on an assumption which renders it inadmissible ; 
secondly, that with the admission that the Christian interpolator may be 
identical with the proselyte author of the "Visions" all possibility of 
objective internal evidence vanishes ; and, thirdly, what we must call the 
precarious and subjective character of Volter's literary criticism, which 
undertakes to buttress the theory of the presence of interpolations in 
one document with the assumption of interpolations in another. Pro- 
fessor Volter's theory must have more substantial corroboration than 
he has yet found for it, if it is to mark a step forward in the investiga- 
tion of Hermas. Against Hermas, at least, the universal solvent of an 
interpolated Jewish apocalypse proves ineffective. And without 
Hermas or the title of Clement's First Corinthians, we have Irenaeus and 
Julius Africanus and a list of Roman bishops dating from the reign 
of Soter still to reckon with before we can bid goodbye, however indif- 
erently, to Clement of Rome. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicaco. 



The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. Together with the 
Apocalypses of each one of them. Edited from the Syriac 
MS., with a Translation and Introduction. By J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. Cambridge : At 
the University Press, 1900. Pp. 39 + j^. 5s. 

The title of Professor Harris' latest discovery in the field of Syriac 
literature is calculated to arouse in the breasts of patristic scholars 
hopes which the new gospel itself cannot altogether satisfy. It is, of 
course, not Dr. Harris, but the Syriac author, who has beguiled us by 



